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the pitiful comfort of the hard-seat after his 
painful walk. 

Even as Breughel and Teniers and Steen 
loved to paint the recreations and amuse¬ 
ments of the poor, so Jerome Myers enjoys 
his self-imposed mission of representing the 
East Side people of New York taking their 
pleasure when and where they can find it, 
delighting in the communities of race and 
creed, their intimacies of social intercourse, 
their novelties of public entertainment. 
The beauty of contentment is the never- 
failing theme with Myers. In every age 
the agitators talk loudest and the cheerful 
philosophers are regarded as old-fashioned 
and amiable “characters/' But these 
philosophers are just the men the world 
cannot do without, for they practice their 
love and sympathy and they go about 
collecting reasons for being hopeful and 
helpful as other men collect curios and 
grievances. When they are endowed with 
a gift of apt expression they make good 
artists, for their habit of selecting as 
subjects only what they want to see and of 
practicing the expression of only what they 
want to say, is good training for the neces¬ 
sary selection and specialization of the 
artist. Very soon their philosophy and 
their art become synonymous. 

The painting of Jerome Myers is abso¬ 
lutely innocent of any of the acquired dog¬ 
mas and favorite devices of the painter's pro¬ 
fession, and yet, especially in pastel, it is an 
art admirably adapted to the artist’s self- 
expression. Even in oil painting the 
sensitive drawing expresses his sympathetic 
and affectionate understanding, and the 
dull, opaque, harmonious colors convey a 
characteristic mood of tenderness and veiled 
sadness. His palette may be a bit muddy 
and his colors may have no vital power, but 
their very dullness is true to type since he 
prefers to paint the twilight hour when 
tones are naturally subdued and saddened. 
I believe that Myers thinks of the world 
as a gray old place with many lovable 
beauties never altogether lost in the gloom 
of it. As for his “values," they are often 
conspicuously wrong. In such cases, how¬ 
ever, his emphasis will be found quite as 
conspicuously right. 

I am thinking of a little picture which 
Myers painted for me in my presence. The 
place is an East Side Recreation Pier, and 


the time of day, twilight of a murky, 
autumn evening. A faint flush lingers 
along the leaden sky. The background is 
muffled in the gloaming, but one can see 
shipping on the river, and on the distant 
shore a few home lights. Along the railing 
of the pier sit a dimly visible row of mothers 
and children, one old man in their midst. 
But the foregound is the subject. A 
sturdy, lovely little girl of perhaps six 
years, exquisitely drawn and painted, stops 
impulsively in her play to lean over a baby's 
cradle. A sudden breeze lifts her skirt 
and her tangle of pale yelow curls. Her 
impulse is one of motherly tenderness for 
the wee baby. In another moment she 
will be off again, romping with the small, 
towsled-headed Italian playmate who 
stands waiting for her, his hands deep in his 
pockets. These children are perhaps, too 
clearly seen, whereas the figures immedi¬ 
ately behind them are rather too much 
obscured in the dusk. The values are 
deliberately “out," for the theme of the 
picture is the unquenchable freshness and 
vividness of childhood defying envelopment 
in any dingy environment. Whistler would 
have seen to it that the figures were con¬ 
sistently grayed by the twilight. Myers, 
the kindly philosopher (who happens to be 
able to draw like a great artist), lays his 
emphasis for emotional rather than realistic 
or aesthetic effect. 


WILL S. TAYLOR’S 
MURAL PAINTINGS OF INDIANS 

N the Museum of Natural History, New 
York, there is an interesting series of 
sixteen panels by Will S. Taylor illustra¬ 
ting the early life and history of Alaska and 
British Columbia Indians. These are in 
what is known as the North Pacific Hall. 

These paintings, four of which through 
the courtesy of the Museum are repro¬ 
duced in this number of the American 
Magazine of Art, are placed in sequence 
on the long walls, and are of such propor¬ 
tions that the figures appear full size. 
They are charming in color, atmospheric 
and decorative in effect, sufficiently en¬ 
livened by the story element to attract and 
hold attention and yet fundamentally and 
essentially works of art. 
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